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Abstract. This paper considers the main results and some educational implications of the 
TIMSS 2003 assessment conducted in Serbia, in the fields of mathematics achievement of 
Serbian eighth grade students and the mathematics curriculum context of their achievement. It 
was confirmed that Serbian eighth graders have made average scale score of 477 points, and 
with this achievement they are placed in the zone of intermediate international benchmarking 
level. The average mathematics achievement of the Serbian eighth graders is somewhat above 
the average international mathematics achievement. The best result was achieved in the 
content domain of “algebra”, and the lower result in the content domains of “measuremenf ’ 
and “data”. In the defined cognitive domains the Serbian students have achieved the best 
results in “solving routine problems” and “knowing facts and procedures”, and the weaker 
result in “reasoning”. Statistically significant difference was found in the mathematics 
achievement between girls and boys in the Serbian TIMSS 2003 sample, so the girls’ average 
scale score was 480 points and the same value for the boys was 473 points. The achieved 
results raise many questions about the contents of mathematics curriculum in Serbia, its 
quality and basic characteristics of its implementation. These results can be eligibly used to 
improve the mathematics curriculum and teaching in Serbian primary school. 

Key words: TIMSS 2003, achievement, content domain, cognitive domain, gender differen- 
ces, mathematics curriculum. 



The TIMSS 2003 (Trends in International Mathematies and Scienee Study) 
is the third eircle in continuing of an international assessment of fourth and 
eighth grade students in the fields of mathematics and science teaching as 
well as their achievement dependence of the mathematics and science 
curriculum contents, school context for learning and instruction, and home 
context for learning. Three circles of the TIMSS investigation have been 
carried out so far, that is, every four years, in 1995, 1999 and 2003, and the 
next circles will be organized in 2007, 2011 and so on. The TIMSS 1995 
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investigation circle was originally named as the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study, and the TIMSS 1999 as TIMSS-R (Repeat). 
The TIMSS 2003 was conducted in 49 countries worldwide, and there is a 
tendency to involve new participating countries in the assessment. It can be 
concluded that the TIMSS investigation is becoming a kind of a worldwide 
project, in the true sense of the word, in the field of students’ achievement 
assessment in the mathematics and science teaching. 

A wide array of information was collected by the conducted TIMSS 
2003 investigation. The information was chosen about the homes, schools, 
classrooms and the mathematics and science teachers of the involving 
students, and also about the mathematics and science curriculum for each 
participating country. In the TIMSS assessment there is a tendency to inter- 
pret students’ mathematics and science achievement against basic characte- 
ristics of curriculum contents, characteristics of school mathematics and 
science teaching and school environment and its educational influence, and 
in respect of the characteristics of home context for learning mathematics 
and science. Pieces of information were summarized and presented in the 
international mathematics report (Mullis et ah, 2004) and the international 
science report (Martin et al., 2004). The rank of each TIMSS 2003 
participating country is expected to be a relative one, because it depends of a 
complex group of different factors that teaching and learning of mathematics 
are influenced by, and a country’s ra nk on the international scale is not a 
complete explanatory index of each TIMSS 2003 participating country’s 
achievement in mathematics or science. The influencing factors of 
achievement in the field of mathematics are different and always specific for 
each participating country. Consequently, mathematics achievement depends 
mainly of the following factors: mathematics curriculum contents, school 
equipment, use of computers and calculators in teaching and learning, 
mathematics teachers’ preparation and experience, application of some 
methods in mathematics teaching, students’ motivation and their level of 
educational aspiration, parent’s education level, etc. 

Serbia took part in the TIMSS 2003 for the first time. The assessment 
in Serbia was prepared and administered by the Institute for Educational 
Research from Belgrade, as the National Research Center for carrying out 
the assessment in Serbia. All investigation procedures were undertaken in 
accordance with the TIMSS 2003 international survey procedures and 
timelines. The field test was conducted in April, 2002, and involved only 
two primary schools, 4 school classes, with approximately over 100 students. 
The reasons for this minimal field test sample in Serbia were in the domains 
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of financial and organizational circumstances in Serbia. The main 
investigation in Serbia was conducted in May, 2003. Secondary analyses of 
collected data were carried out to provide more statistical and contents 
indexes on the basis of accepted proposals and suggestions presented in the 
TIMSS 2003 data user guides and other manuals. Computer software used 
was International Data Base (IDB) Analyzer which is compatible and 
operates accompanied by the SPSS 1 1.0 computer statistical program. 

The TIMSS 2003 defined population and sample in Serbia 

In the TIMSS and PIRLS lEA studies, the standard target population is 
defined as the international desired target population. There are: population 
1 (fourth grade students) and population 2 (eighth grade students). Serbia, as 
a participating country, has chosen population 2 generally determined in the 
TIMSS 2003 investigation conception in this way: “All students enrolled in 
the upper of the two adjacent grades that contain the largest proportion of 
13-year-olds at the time of testing. This grade level intended to represent 
eight years of schooling, counting from the first year of primary or 
elementary schooling, and was the eighth grade in most countries” (Martin, 
Mullis & Chrostowski, 2004). Children in Serbia enter school and start 
compulsory education as 7-year-olds. It actually means that eighth graders in 
Serbia are 14-year-olds, because the eighth grade is the final grade of 
compulsory education in the Serbian educational system. 

The TIMSS 2003 Serbian sample of schools and sample of students 
was designed to comply with the accepted definition of school population 
coverage and exclusions and with the defined model of school sample design 
made within the TIMSS 2003 assessment frameworks and in other lEA and 
ISC documents and manuals. In the TIMSS terminology, national desired 
target population in Serbia is the population of all eighth grade students in 
Serbia, while national defined target population in Serbia consists of all 
eighth grade students in Serbia, excluding those from schools in the Kosovo 
region, schools for disabled students (special education schools) and very 
small schools (less than ten enrolled eighth grade students). The Kosovo 
region is under UN military and administrative protection, so it was 
impossible to administer and conduct the investigation in this region by the 
National Research Center in Belgrade. National desired target population in 
Serbia did not cover entirety of the international desired target population, 
and it represents 81% coverage of this defined population. For the eighth 
grade students’ samples in other participating countries, there are similar 
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cases of lesser covering of the international desired target population, for 
instance, in Lithuania (89%), Indonesia (80%), and Morocco (69%) (Martin, 
Mullis & Chrostowski: 193-194). The national defined population of 
primary schools for the TIMSS 2003 sample in Serbia consisted of 1100 
primary schools. The multistage cluster sample model in Serbia included 149 
primary schools, proportionally selected by cluster model of sampling from 
each of the stratified region. School-level exclusions consisted of schools 
near the Kosovo region, special education schools and very small schools. 
An explicit stratification was not made but there was implicit stratification 
by the region (Central Serbia, Belgrade and Vojvodina) and by urban-rural 
criterion. There were a total of six implicit strata. After all kinds of the 
applied exclusions, the Serbian sample was represented by 4296 eighth grade 
students, 2206 boys, or 51.35 percent, and 2090 girls, or 48.65 percent. The 
mean age of tested eighth grade students in Serbia was 14.9 years. 

Performance of the Serbian students at the international benchmarks 

Serbian eighth graders attained results in mathematics, which are somewhat 
above the average international scale score achievement. Compared with the 
international scale, we can see that the Serbian average scale score is 477 
points (24* rank on the international scale), the same average international 
score is 467 points, and the best scores belong to Singapore (605 points, SE 
3.6), Republic of Korea (589 points, SE 2.2), Hong Kong (Special Admi- 
nistrative Region - SAR) (586 points, SE 3.3), etc. In the TIMSS 2003 
investigation conception there are four international achievement 
benchmarks: “advanced” (A), “high” (H), “intermediate” (I) and “low” (E). 
There are three crucial factors for constituting these benchmarks and for 
differentiating students’ performance among the four benchmarking levels, 
at both the eighth and fourth grades, which were taken into account in the 
analyses of performance at these benchmarks. These factors are (1) required 
mathematical operations, (2) complexity of number or number systems, and 
(3) nature of the problem situations (Mullis et ah, 2004: 58). In this case, it 
can be stated that the principle of cumulativeness is applied in the 
conception of international achievement benchmarks, which means that each 
higher benchmark level also involves requested students’ abilities and skills 
that belong to lower benchmark level(s). On the basis of the general average 
scale score in mathematics, we can see that Serbian students are, on average, 
at the intermediate international benchmark, which is from 475 to 550 scale 
score points. The intermediate international benchmark for eighth grade 
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mathematics achievement is formulated in the TIMSS 2003 assessment 
frameworks in the following way: 

"'Students can apply basic mathematical knowledge in straightforward 
situations. They can add, subtract, or multiply to solve one-step word prob- 
lems involving whole numbers and decimals. They can identify representa- 
tions of common fractions and relative sizes of fractions. They understand 
simple algebraic relationships and solve linear equations with one variable. 
They demonstrate understanding of properties of triangles and basic geomet- 
ric concepts including symmetry and rotation. They recognize of basic nota- 
tions of probability. They can read and interpret graphs, tables, maps, and 
scales” (Mullis et al., 2004: 79). 



Table 1: Percentages of students that reached each international 
benchmark of the mathematics achievement (Mullis et ai., 2004: 64) 



Country 


Advanced 

(A) 

International 

Benchmark 

(625) 


High 

(H) 

International 

Benchmark 

(550) 


Intermediate 

(I) 

International 

Benchmark 

(475) 


Low 

(L) 

International 

Benchmark 

(400) 


Average 
Scale Score 


Singapore 


44 (2.0) 


77 (2.0) 


93 (1.0) 


99 (0.2) 


605 (3.6) 


Belgium 

(FI.) 


9 (0.9) 


47(1.9) 


82(1.2) 


95 (0.9) 


537 (2.8) 


United States 


7 (0.7) 


29(1.6) 


64(1.6) 


90(1.0) 


504 (3.3) 


Serbia 


4 (0.4) 


21(1.1) 


52(1.4) 


80 (0.9) 


477 (2.6) 


Int. Average 


7(0.1) 


23 (0.2) 


49 (0.2) 


74 (0.2) 


467 (0.5) 



( ) Values of standard error are given in parenthesis, because results are rounded to the nearest whole 



number. 



It is interesting to note the percentages of Serbian eighth graders at each 
defined international benchmark and the results achieved by students in 
Singapore, the most successful country in mathematics, Belgium (Flemish), 
as the most successfiil European country, and results of USA students (see 
Table 1). In the Serbian sample, 80% of students (SE 0.9) reached the E in- 
ternational benchmark, 52% (SE 1.4) reached the I international benchmark, 
21% (SE 1.1) reached the H international benchmark, and only 4% (SE 0.4) 
reached the A international benchmark. 



Students ’ achievement through the mathematics content 
and cognitive domains 
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The assessment in the TIMSS 2003 was carried out through two concep- 
tualized mathematics dimensions, the content and the cognitive dimension, 
which corresponds to the earlier circles of TIMSS assessment. In the TIMSS 
2003 assessment frameworks these two dimensions and belonging domains 
represent the foundation of the mathematics assessment at the fourth and the 
eighth grade. 

The mathematics content dimension for the eighth grade is organized 
across the mathematics content domains: number (topic areas: whole num- 
bers; fractions and decimals; integers; ratio, proportion and percent), algebra 
(patterns; algebraic expressions; equations and formulas; relationships), 
measurement (attributes and units; tools, techniques and formulas), geometry 
(lines and angles; two- and three-dimensional shapes; congruence and 
similarity; locations and spatial relationships; symmetry and 

transformations), and data (data collection and organization; data 
presentation; data interpretation; uncertainty and probability) (Mullis et al., 
2001). The content domains cover the TIMSS 2003 mathematics curriculum 
and its subject matter defined for the assessment. The content domains are 
organized in linear order. Each content domain is structured through several 
topic areas, and each topic area is explained as a list of objectives, which are 
mainly in presence in a majority of participating countries. 

Similarly, the mathematics cognitive dimension for the eighth grade is 
organized across mathematics cognitive domains: knowing facts and proce- 
dures (recall, recognize/identify, compute, use tools) (similarly, in the 
science area there is factual knowledge), using concepts (know, classify, 
represent, formulate, distinguish) (in the science area there is conceptual 
understanding), solving routine problems (select, model, interpret, apply, 
verify/check), and reasoning (hypothesize/conjecture/predict, analyze, 
evaluate, generalize, connect, synthesize/integrate, solve non-routine 
problems, justify/prove) (in the science area there is reasoning and analysis) 
(Mullis et al., 2001). There is no separate mathematics cognitive domain 
devoted to assessing mathematical communication abilities and skills, but 
there are assessment items in the area of mathematical communication, 
similar to the assessment of students’ scientific inquiry abilities and skills in 
science, although both mathematical communication and scientific inquiry 
were not defined as cognitive domains. The cognitive domains contain sets 
of different behaviors, abilities and skills, which are expected of students as 
they engage with the mathematics contents. Each cognitive domain is 
structured with several abilities and skills. The mathematics cognitive 
domains and belonging abilities and skills inside are organized in a 
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cumulative pyramidal order, which means that more complex cognitive 
domain contains contents of previous lesser complex cognitive domain. The 
same characteristics we can be found in the organization of abilities and 
skills inside each particular cognitive domain. Consequently, we can find the 
presence of similar kind of cumulative pyramidal order inside lack defined 
ability or skill, shosen to be assessed. The Serbian eighth graders’ 
achievement across the content domains and cognitive domains is shown in 
Table 2 and Table 3. 



Table 2: The Serbian students’ average achievement 
across content domains 



Content Domains 


M 


SE 


95% Confidence Interval 


Lower Bound 


Upper Bound 


Number 


1.60 


0.02 


1.57 


1.64 


Algebra 


1.20 


0.01 


1.17 


1.22 


Measurement 


0.81 


0.01 


0.80 


0.83 


Geometry 


0.96 


0.01 


0.95 


0.98 


Data 


0.86 


0.01 


0.85 


0.88 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 



The Serbian eighth grade students have made the best achievement in the 
content domain of “number” and the lowest achievement in the content do- 
mains of “measurement” and “data”. One of the main reasons for poor 
results of the Serbian students in these two content domains comes from the 
contents of mathematics curriculum for Serbian primary school, where 
subject matter devoted to these domains is insufficiently and inadequately 
represented. 



Table 3: The Serbian students’ average achievement 
across cognitive domains 



Cognitive Domains 


M 


SE 


95% Confidence Interval 


Lower Bound 


Upper Bound 


Knowing Facts and Procedures 


1.24 


0.01 


1.22 


1.26 


Using Concepts 


0.99 


0.01 


0.98 


1.00 


Solving Routine Problems 


1.39 


0.01 


1.36 


1.42 


Reasoning 


0.73 


0.01 


0.71 


0.75 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 
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Analyzing students’ achievement through cognitive domains, we can see that 
the Serbian students were the most successful in the cognitive domains of 
“solving routine problems” and “knowing facts and procedures”, and the 
least successful in cognitive domain of “reasoning”. Students were more 
successful in solving simple problem tasks in the achievement test than in 
solving more complex multi-step word problem tasks, which requested 
logical thinking, understanding, applying knowledge and reasoning. In the 
mathematics curriculum in Serbia and in its implementation, attention is 
inadequately paid to these elements. 

It is interesting to note and analyze differences between the Serbian 
students achievement across content domains (see Table 4). 



Table 4: Statistical significance of differences between students ’ 
achievement in various content domains 



(I) Content Domains 


(J) Content Domains 


Md (I-J) 


SE 


Sig. 


Number 


Algebra 


0.41 


0.01 


0.00 


Measurement 


0.79 


0.01 


0.00 


Geometry 


0.64 


0.01 


0.00 


Data 


0.74 


0.01 


0.00 


Algebra 


Number 


-0.41 


0.01 


0.00 


Measurement 


0.38 


0.01 


0.00 


Geometry 


0.23 


0.01 


0.00 


Data 


0.33 


0.01 


0.00 


Measurement 


Number 


-0.79 


0.01 


0.00 


Algebra 


-0.38 


0.01 


0.00 


Geometry 


-0.15 


0.01 


0.00 


Data 


-0.05 


0.01 


0.00 


Geometry 


Number 


-0.64 


0.01 


0.00 


Algebra 


-0.23 


0.01 


0.00 


Measurement 


0.15 


0.01 


0.00 


Data 


0.10 


0.01 


0.00 


Data 


Number 


-0.74 


0.01 


0.00 


Algebra 


-0.33 


0.01 


0.00 


Measurement 


0.05 


0.01 


0.00 


Geometry 


-0.10 


0.01 


0.00 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 
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Post-hoc tests have shown significant differences in mathematics 
achievement between all content domains. Previous exhibit shows 
differences, expressed in average row scores, between each pair of content 
domains (MD), their standard errors (SE) and significance of these 
differences (Sig.). Each perceived difference between pairs of content 
domains is statistically significant. 

Eikewise, it is interesting to analyze differences between the Serbian 
students’ achievement in various cognitive domains (see Table 5). 

Post-hoc tests have shown significant differences in achievement 
between all content domains. Previous exhibit shows differences, expressed 
in average row scores, between each pair of cognitive domains (MD), their 
standard errors (SE) and significance of these differences (Sig.). Each 
perceived difference between pairs of cognitive domains is statistically 
significant. 



Table 5: Statistical significance of differences between Serbian students ’ 
achievement in various cognitive domains 



(A) Cognitive Domains 


(B) Cognitive Domains 


MD (A-B) 


SE 


Sig. 


Knowing Fact and Procedures 


Using Concepts 


0.25 


0.01 


0.00 


Solving Routine Problems 


-0.14 


0.01 


0.00 


Reasoning 


0.51 


0.01 


0.00 


Using Concepts 


Knowing Facts and Procedures 


-0.25 


0.01 


0.00 


Solving Routine Problems 


-0.40 


0.01 


0.00 


Reasoning 


0.26 


0.01 


0.00 


Solving Routine Problems 


Knowing Facts and Procedures 


0.14 


0.01 


0.00 


Using Concepts 


0.40 


0.01 


0.00 


Reasoning 


0.66 


0.01 


0.00 


Reasoning 


Knowing Facts and Procedures 


-0.51 


0.01 


0.00 


Using Concepts 


-0.26 


0.01 


0.00 


Solving Routine Problems 


-0.66 


0.01 


0.00 



* 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 



The Table 6 shows results of average achievement across each content and 
cognitive domain, with values of standard errors. 



Table 6: The Serbian students ’ average achievement across 
content and cognitive domains 



Contents 

Domains 


Cognitive Domains 


M 


SE 


95% Confidence Interval | 


Lower Bound 


Lower Bound 


Nimiber 


Knowing Facts and Procedures 


1.80 


0.02 


1.75 


1.84 


Using Concepts 


1.42 


0.02 


1.38 


1.45 
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Solving Routine Problems 


2.72 


0.03 


2.66 


2.79 




Reasoning 


0.48 


0.01 


0.47 


0.50 




Knowing Facts and Procedures 


1.76 


0.02 


1.72 


1.80 


Algebra 


Using Concepts 


1.04 


0.02 


1.01 


1.07 


Solving Routine Problems 


1.00 


0.01 


0.97 


1.03 




Reasoning 


0.98 


0.02 


0.94 


1.02 




Knowing Facts and Procediues 


1.20 


0.02 


1.17 


1.23 


Measurement 


Using Concepts 


0.45 


0.00 


0.44 


0.46 


Solving Routine Problems 


1.20 


0.02 


1.16 


1.24 




Reasoning 


0.41 


0.01 


0.39 


0.42 




Knowing Facts and Procedures 


0.91 


0.01 


0.89 


0.94 


Geometry 


Using Concepts 


0.84 


0.01 


0.82 


0.87 


Solving Routine Problems 


1.19 


0.02 


1.16 


1.22 




Reasoning 


0.90 


0.01 


0.87 


0.92 




Knowing Facts and Procedures 


0.55 


0.00 


0.55 


0.56 


Data 


Using Concepts 


1.20 


0.01 


1.18 


1.23 


Solving Routine Problems 


0.83 


0.01 


0.80 


0.85 




Reasoning 


0.87 


0.01 


0.85 


0.90 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 

It is interesting to note distribution of students’ achievement in each 
content domain, through each cognitive domain, that is, to note how 
cognitive domains are distributed across content domains. Here, we can see 
statistically significant interaction between the content and cognitive 
domains (F=1861.56, d=3, Sig. 0.00). Therefore, we can conclude that there 
is not constantly lower achievement in the same cognitive domains through 
all content domains, and it is evident that the lowest achievement is in 
cognitive domain of “reasoning”, but only through some of the content 
domains (number, algebra and measurement). In the other content domains 
lowest achievement is in the other cognitive domains: “using concepts” in 
geometry and “knowing facts and procedures” in data domain. 



Gender differences in the mathematics achievement 

There are some differences between boys’ and girls’ achievement which was 
confirmed in a group of participating countries. (Mullis et al., 2004: 48). The 
international mathematics average scale score is 467 points for girls (SE 0.6) 
and 466 points for boys (SE 0.6). Absolute value of difference is only 1 
point (SE 0.6) and it is not statistically significant at the international level. 
In the Serbian sample boys’ average scale score is 473 points (SE 2.9) and 
girls’ average scale score is 480 points (SE 2.9). As we can see, absolute 
value of difference is 7 scale score points (SE 2.8). The gender differences in 
Serbian eighth grade students sample are statistically significant. We can 
perceive that statistically significant gender achievement differences are 
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confirmed in eighth grade students’ samples of several participating 
countries (see Table 2). Girls have better results than boys in the eighth 
grade students’ sample of Serbia, Republic of Macedonia, Armenia, 
Republic of Moldova, Singapore, the Philippines, Cyprus, Jordan (absolute 
value of difference is 27 points, SE 6.8) and Bahrain (32 points, SE 3.3). 
Boys are more successful than girls in the eighth grade students’ sample of 
the United States, Italy, Hungary, Eebanon, Belgium (Flemish), Morocco, 
Chile, Ghana and Tunisia (24 points, SE 1.9). Also, these cases of 
differences can be found in eighth grade students’ mathematics achievement 
in benchmarking participants’ sample of Indiana State (US) and Quebec 
Province (Canada). 

It is too hard to provide appropriate explanation for the confirmed 
gender differences in eighth grade students’ achievement in these 
participating countries and also for the Serbian eighth grade students’ gender 
differences in the mathematics achievement. We don’t consider that reasons 
for these differences are found in the domain of intellectual abilities’ 
differences between two genders. Reasons for the gender differences can be 
various, such as teachers’ gender participation, students’ level of educational 
aspiration by gender, characteristics of gender general educational 
aspiration, etc. It is not possible to work out an exact level of the factor 
influence in this field. 



Table 7: Average mathematics achievement differences by gender 
(Mullis et ai., 2004: 48) 



Countries 


Girls 


Boys 


Difference 

(AbsoluteValue) 


Students’ 

Percentage 


Average 
Scale Score 


Students’ 

Percentage 


Average 

Scale 

Score 


Int. Average 


50 (0.2) 


467 (0.6) 


50 (0.2) 


466 (0.6) 


1 (0.6) 


United States 


52 (0.7) 


502 (3.4) 


48 (0.7) 


507 (3.5) 


6(1.9) 


Serbia 


49 (0.8) 


480 (2.9) 


51 (0.8) 


473 (2.9) 


7 (2.8) 


Jordan 


49(1.7) 


438 (4.6) 


51(1.7) 


411 (5.8) 


27 (6.8) 


Bahrain 


50 (0.4) 


417 (2.4) 


50 (0.4) 


385 (2.4) 


32 (3.3) 


Indiana* 


49(1.2) 


502 (5.1) 


51(1.2) 


514(5.8) 


12 (3.4) 


Quebec* 


50(1.6) 


540 (3.7) 


50(1.6) 


546 (3.3) 


6 (3.3) 



( ) Values of standard error are given in parenthesis, because results are rounded to the nearest whole 
number. 

* Benchmarking participants. 
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Mathematics achievement through each defined Serbian sample strata 

As we have pointed out before, the TIMSS 2003 sample of Serbian primary 
schools and eighth grade students are separated into 6 strata, based on 
implicit stratification model. Table 8 shows the results within the framework 
of these strata. This model of sample stratification was based on the 
previously discussed and formulated hypotheses that could be applied in 
general for the Serbian primary school students’ achievement in each field of 
knowledge attainment: (1) students from urban areas achieve better results 
than students from rural areas; and (2) students from Belgrade region 
achieve better results than students from other regions in Serbia. There are 
various reasons for these assumptions and they can be located in the domain 
of economic power specific for each region and urban or rural area. As con- 
sequences of economic strength, there are some factors that actualize influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, on students’ achievement, such as quantity and 
quality of school equipment, parents’ level of education, home educational 
capacities, such as computer, the Internet, number of books in home, etc. In 
southern parts of Serbia there are extremely economically undeveloped com- 
munities. These parts of the country belong to the region of Central Serbia, 
and primary and secondary schools there have no proper conditions for the 
functioning, and there are many weaknesses in curriculum implementation. 
For these reasons, lower students’ achievement was expected beforehand in 
primary schools of this region. 



Table 8: Mathematics and science achievement 
in the Serbian implicit strata 



Content Domains 


F 


Df 


Sig. 


Mathematics 


59.29 


5.4289 


0.00 


Number 


63.56 


5.4289 


0.00 


Algebra 


49.32 


5.4289 


0.00 


Measurement 


57.74 


5.4289 


0.00 


Geometry 


65.39 


5.4289 


0.00 


Data 


59.14 


5.4289 


0.00 


Science 


58.91 


5.4289 


0.00 


Biology 


61.67 


5.4289 


0.00 


Chemistry 


55.03 


5.4289 


0.00 


Physics 


56.91 


5.4289 


0.00 


Geography 


60.63 


5.4289 


0.00 


Environment Science 


42.43 


5.4289 


0.00 
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F - Fisher’s F-test; Df- Degrees of Freedom; Sig. - Significanee. 



The Table 8 shows that there are statistically significant differences in 
students’ achievement across 6 implicit strata in the Serbian sample. These 
differences are confirmed between general mathematics and science achie- 
vement and also between each assessed content domain in both mathematics 
and science areas. 



Table 9: Mathematics achievement across the Serbian implicit strata 



Implicit Stratum Code 


N 


MNPV 


MNPVSE 


Central Serbia: Urban 


1707 


487 


4.5 


Central Serbia: Rural 


686 


442 


5.6 


Belgrade: Urban 


662 


506 


8.1 


Belgrade: Rural 


207 


449 


5.2 


Vojvodina: Urban 


659 


487 


4.6 


Vojvodina: Rural 


375 


463 


6.5 


TOTAL 


4296 


477 


2.6 



The Table 9 shows general differences that were confirmed across strata in 
the Serbian eighth grade students’ sample. We can see that the students from 
Belgrade-Urban strata made the best achievement and the students from 
Central Serbia-Rural strata made the lowest achievement. Generally, it was 
confirmed that students from rural areas achieve lower results than students 
from urban areas, and the decreasing of successfulness in urban areas has the 
following order: Belgrade-Central Serbia-Vojvodina, however, there is a 
small difference between students’ achievement in Central Serbia and Voj- 
vodina (less than 1 scale score point). The characteristic of students’ achie- 
vement in rural strata is the fact that students from Vojvodina have better 
achievement results than students from Belgrade and Central Serbia. The 
main reason for this order of achievement level across rural strata is bigger 
economic strength of rural settlements in Vojvodina than that of rural set- 
tlements in other two regions in Serbia. Vojvodina is the most powerful 
agricultural region in Serbia. 



Table 10: Mathematics and science achievement across 
the Serbian urban and rural strata 



Content Domains 


F 


Df 


Sig. 


Mathematics 


245.23 


1.4293 


0.00 
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Number 


252.95 


1.4293 


0.00 


Algebra 


208.96 


1.4293 


0.00 


Measurement 


240.16 


1.4293 


0.00 


Geometry 


260.77 


1.4293 


0.00 


Data 


234.06 


1.4293 


0.00 


Science 


208.34 


1.4293 


0.00 


Biology 


204.48 


1.4293 


0.00 


Chemistry 


230.73 


1.4293 


0.00 


Physics 


202.93 


1.4293 


0.00 


Geography 


237.64 


1.4293 


0.00 


Environment Science 


151.23 


1.4293 


0.00 



F - Fisher’s F-test; Df- Degrees of Freedom; Sig. - Significance. 



The Table 10 shows that there are statistically significant differences across 
urban and rural strata in the Serbian sample. These differences are confirmed 
between general mathematics and science achievement and also between 
each assessed content domain in both mathematics and science areas. 

The Table 1 1 separately shows students’ achievement from urban and 
rural strata across the mathematics content domain. It is evident that the 
highest achievement belongs to students from Belgrade-Urban in the area of 
algebra (512 scale score points, SE 7.3), and the lowest achievement belongs 
to students from Central Serbia-Rural in the area of data (422 points, SE 
5.0). This structure of students’ results across the mathematics content 
domains imagines general scope of results in mathematics across three 
region strata. Also, it is in accordance with the main characteristics of overall 
achievement of Serbian eighth grade students in mathematics. 



Table 11: Mathematics achievement across the Serbian implicit strata 
and the mathematics content domains 
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Belgrade: Urban 


507 (8.6) 


512(7.3) 


506 (7.9) 


500 (8.4) 


487 (8.9) 


Belgrade: Rural 


449 (4.2) 


461 (5.6) 


445 (3.6) 


449 (6.3) 


436 (6.2) 


Vojvodina: Urban 


486 (4.5) 


497 (4.5) 


485 (4.9) 


483 (5.6) 


466 (4.0) 


Vojvodina: Rural 


466 (7.1) 


477 (6.1) 


461 (6.0) 


460 (7.0) 


444 (6.8) 


TOTAL 


477 (2.8) 


488 (2.5) 


475 (2.5) 


471 (3.0) 


456 (2.6) 


OVERALL 


477 (2.6) 



Comparison with the groups of countries ’ achievement 
and with the international mathematics achievement 

It is interesting to make some kinds of comparison between Serbian 
students’ achievement and students’ achievement in other relevant groups of 
the TIMSS participating countries. For that purpose, we have chosen the 
possibility to compare Serbian achievement and that of the Balkan countries 
(Bulgaria, Republic of Macedonia, Romania, Hungary and Slovenia), 
European countries and achievement at the international level. These kinds 
of comparisons are presented in Table 12. 

As we can see, the Serbian students have achieved the best results in 
the cognitive domains of “solving routine problems” and “knowing facts and 
procedures” and the lowest results in the cognitive domain of “reasoning”. 
Compared with the group of the Balkan countries, which have similar edu- 
cational systems to the Serbian, students in Serbia have better achievement 
in all content areas in the cognitive domain of “reasoning”, and the best 
achievement in the content domain of “geometry”. In the same reasoning- 
geometry cognitive-content areas, Serbian students have better achievement 
than the international average achievement, but not better than the average 
achievement of European sample. 



Table 12: Serbian, Balkan, European 
and the international mathematics achievement 



Cognitive Domains 


Content Domains 


Number 


Algebra 


Measurement 


Geometry 


Data 


Knowing Facts 


Int. Level 


1.43 


1.42 


1.11 


0.96 


0.54 


and Procedures 


Europe 


1.61 


1.61 


1.29 


1.08 


0.60 
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Balkans 


1.56 


1.58 


1.15 


0.90 


0.49 


Serbia 


1.80 


1.76 


1.20 


0.91 


0.55 


Using Concepts 


Int. Level 


1.38 


0.97 


0.46 


0.89 


1.22 


Europe 


1.54 


1.08 


0.53 


0.98 


1.37 


Balkans 


1.35 


0.98 


0.43 


0.87 


1.21 


Serbia 


1.42 


1.04 


0.45 


0.84 


1.20 


Solving Routine 
Problems 


Int. Level 


2.83 


0.94 


1.25 


1.15 


0.96 


Europe 


3.07 


1.04 


1.43 


1.25 


1.08 


Balkans 


2.73 


0.94 


1.19 


1.18 


0.84 


Serbia 


2.72 


1.00 


1.20 


1.19 


0.83 


Reasoning 


Int. Level 


0.53 


1.07 


0.42 


0.84 


0.96 


Europe 


0.59 


1.17 


0.47 


0.95 


1.10 


Balkans 


0.47 


0.95 


0.39 


0.88 


0.85 


Serbia 


0.48 


0.98 


0.41 


0.90 


0.87 



Data in the table are given in row scores. 



The mathematics curriculum for Serbian primary school 

In the TIMSS 2003 assessment frameworks there is the mathematics and 
science curriculum model conceptualized at three levels, or there are three 
aspects of the curriculum: (1) intended curriculum, (2) implemented cur- 
riculum, and (3) attained curriculum (Mullis et al., 2001: 3). The intended 
curriculum represents basic characteristics of national, social and educational 
context as a basis for structuring the scope and contents of curriculum and 
teaching process realization. This aspect is explained as a prescriptive level 
of curriculum. The implemented curriculum represents school, teacher and 
classroom context, with their basic characteristics, which is essential for 
organizing teaching in classroom. The attained curriculum is the aspect 
which refers to student outcomes and characteristics in terms of knowledge, 
abilities and skills which students are able to develop and attain in the 
process of mathematics and science teaching. 

In Serbian educational system there are school subjects’ curricula as 
well as mathematics curriculum, defined at national level, with the support 
of the Ministry of Education in the domain of fulfilling all needed requests 
for its efficient implementation, such as providing proper instructional 
guides, a system of school inspections and monitoring, and supplying 
schools with recommended textbooks and other instructional materials. 

Instructional time in the framework of mathematics curriculum is one 
of important factors in students’ achievement, but not a crucial one, in 
explaining the results in the TIMSS 2003 assessment. Instructional time per 
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se has to be connected with other characteristics of mathematics curriculum, 
in order to provide a more complete explanation. In the lower grades of 
primary school in Serbia (from the first to the fourth grade) there are 5 hours 
weekly and 180 hours annually for mathematics teaching. In the upper 
grades, the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, there are 4 hours weekly and 144 
hours annually, and in the eighth grade there are 4 hours weekly and 136 
hours annually for mathematics teaching. 

One of the characteristics of the Serbian mathematics curriculum is the 
fact that important mathematics concepts are attained through separate in- 
struction units and integral proceedings are not applied in solving problems. 
The basic mathematics concepts need to be attained and developed through 
continuity in the mathematics curriculum implementing, and later to be inter- 
connected into some kind of students’ conceptual systems. This characterizes 
the main concepts in the geometry area, but insufficient attention is directed 
to those concepts. There is not enough instructional time for these concepts 
in the scope and contents of mathematics curriculum. It is very important 
that geometric concepts are mutually interconnected and with other 
mathematics concepts, because of the fact that there are complex tasks in 
geometry area, which request more interconnected knowledge for their 
solving in mathematics teaching. 

The analysis of achievement in the TIMSS 2003 test items shows that 
Serbian eighth grade students are less successful in items which request 
logical thinking and operations of reasoning, as well as in items which 
request understanding conceptual essence and interrelationships, and the 
least successfiil in items which request analyzing different situations and real 
applying of this knowledge. The Serbian eighth graders have shown better 
achievement in items which request knowledge of facts and procedures, and 
application of this kind of mathematical knowledge and skills. Of course, the 
reasons for such composition of students’ achievement in Serbia are found in 
the characteristics of the Serbian mathematics curriculum. In the 
mathematics curriculum and its implementation in the teaching process 
attention is not directed to developing complex thinking operations, such as 
reasoning, understanding, logical thinking etc, which are needed for solving 
complex mathematical problems. 

The TIMSS 2003 achievement test is based on many items in the 
domain of problem-solving, and this kind of tasks is chosen because it is 
present in the mathematics curriculum of many TIMSS 2003 participating 
countries. However, in Serbian mathematics curriculum problem-solving 
tasks are present to a small extent and this is the reason why Serbian students 
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achieved lower results in items involving complex non-routine problems and 
multi-step word problems. The Serbian students are more successful in 
solving routine problems, which is a characteristic of the mathematics 
curriculum in Serbia. To illustrate this kind of deficiency in mathematics 
teaching in Serbia, we are presenting an item example and achieved results 
from the international mathematics report (Mullis et al., 2004). It is a kind of 
complex multi-step word problem from the data content domain, which 
belongs to the advanced international benchmark. This item requires of 
students to select relevant information from the given table, in order to 
calculate which of the two phone plans would be less expensive for the 
users, and then justify their answer in terms of the monthly fee and free 
minutes for telephoning in each phone plan. The top-performing countries in 
this item were Japan (49% of success, SE 2.2), Australia (44%, SE 2.2), and 
Serbia is ranked 30* with 12% of success (SE 1.3). The international 
average in this item was 21% of success (SE 0.3). Achievement in this item 
properly illustrated characteristics of the Serbian mathematics curriculum 
and teaching in the area of possibilities given for problem solving exercising 
and developing these kinds of students’ mathematical abilities and skills. In 
other words, to develop any kind of cognitive ability or skill in mathematics 
teaching means to provide preliminary curricular and teaching contents’ 
possibilities for these processes. 

One of the reasons for lower achievement of Serbian students can be 
found in the fact that Serbia belongs to the group of participating countries 
which use testing the least as a method of assessment and evaluation in the 
mathematics teaching. Concretely, in the Serbian primary school 
mathematics teaching, as well as in teaching other school subjects, 
standardized assessment tests are not used. There is a practice of using non- 
standardized series of mathematics tasks which are not adapted to the levels 
of individual students’ abilities and skills in the mathematics area. These 
series of the mathematics tasks are not a proper factor to influence students’ 
development of mathematical abilities and skills. Also, some kind of 
standardized system of evaluation and monitoring of students’ progress in 
this area has not been established. Obviously, training students for the final 
exam at the end of primary school is not enough to prepare and get Serbian 
eighth graders used to the testing methods of assessment and testing 
atmosphere, characteristic of the TIMSS 2003 testing of achievement. 

Evidently, one of the elements characterizing the mathematics cur- 
riculum implementation is that there is too much formalism, which can be 
expressed by the phrase “semantics is hidden by syntax’’. Many students 
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need, first of all, “translation” of tasks’ content, that is, appropriate 
explanation of the real subject-matter in mathematics tasks to better 
understand the inner essence of cognizing subject matter. It is somewhat 
absent in many cases in the Serbian mathematics curriculum. The Serbian 
eighth grade students were restricted in the area of mathematical 
communication, which is one of the elements present in the TIMSS 2003 
curriculum. In some test achievement tasks some students had a problem to 
discover the main request in the task, and this is the reason for their lower 
achievement results on the tasks. In general, it seems that the presence of 
complex task text meaning is restricted for students who were deprived in 
the domain of the mathematics communication exercising, and it is also one 
of the characteristics of the Serbian mathematics curriculum. 

Some elements of the mathematics curriculum enable students, first of 
all, to adopt and exercise the procedures for solving mathematical tasks, such 
as solving equations, practical use of Pythagorean theorem, solving more or 
less complex mathematical tasks in the area of two- or three-dimensional 
shapes in geometry etc. The adopting and exercising these mathematical pro- 
cedures represent the main part of implemented mathematics curriculum in 
Serbian primary schools. Those are important activities in mathematics 
teaching, but not sufficient for developing mathematical concepts in 
teaching. On the contrary, there is a strong need for organizing students’ 
activity to enable them to discover the contents of scientific mathematical 
concepts. This would prepare students for adequate transfer of the attained 
mathematical abilities and skills, which are assessed in the TIMSS 
mathematics achievement test. It is especially significant to provide 
possibilities for students’ development in solving complex multi-step 
problems as mathematically arranged problems from everyday living. 
Coupled with mathematical concepts’ development, it can be a proper way 
for improving students’ mathematics achievement in the Serbian primary 
school. 

The mathematics curriculum for the Serbian primary school is tradi- 
tionally conceptualized in accordance with the old didactic and methodolo- 
gical standpoints, mostly rejected in the mathematics curriculum in other 
countries. In attempts to modernize the mathematics curriculum some reform 
steps were made to unburden students in mathematics teaching. One of the 
reasons for lower results than expected is students’ overburden in mathema- 
tics teaching, and the similar situation can be perceived in curricula of other 
school subjects in the Serbian primary school. In this sense, the mathematics 
and science curricula enable students to memorize a great amount of infor- 
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mation in instructional process, which overburden them and deprive them of 
other activities in cognizing process in teaching. In the procedure of concep- 
tualizing modem mathematics curriculum for the Serbian primary school, it 
must be taken into account those students’ educational needs and aspirations 
are different compared with the period of 1 0 years ago and before that time, 
when the present Serbian mathematics curriculum was conceptualized. 

Educational implications 

The results that Serbian eighth grade students achieved in the TIMSS 2003 
assessment in mathematics are somewhat above the international average 
achievement. These results don’t support expectations in the field, based on 
rich tradition and potentials for mathematics education in Serbian 
educational system. One of the main reasons for this achievement level can 
be looked for in the fact that contents of the mathematics curriculum for the 
Serbian primary school don’t fully cover the TIMMS curriculum scope, 
content domains and chosen topic areas inside. 

However, Serbian eighth grade students don’t achieve better results in 
other assessments, for example, at the final exam at the end of eighth grade. 
In other words, the reasons for these levels of results in the TIMSS asses- 
sment have to be found in mathematics teaching practice and in its charac- 
teristics. To make some steps of improving the mathematics teaching achie- 
vement, we have to search for appropriate answers to the following 
questions: What is the nature of the mathematics subject matter in all grades 
of primary school? What should mathematics teacher know about 
mathematics fundamentals? How much is the mathematics curriculum 
directed to developing students’ cognitive abilities and skills? Are different 
instructional methods used really literally or essentially? What kinds of 
psychological and methodological knowledge and practical experiences do 
mathematics teachers possess? How much is the mathematics teaching 
methodology really developed and used in the mathematics teaching 
process? What elements of the mathematics teachers’ preparation can be 
improved? etc. All these questions are initialized inter alia by the Serbian 
eighth grade students’ mathematics achievement in the TIMSS 2003 
assessment. 

There is an urgent need for making some kind of new foundations of 
the modem mathematics curriculum, which will overcome, completely or 
partially, the present deficiencies in the Serbian mathematics curriculum 
contents, its conception and strategy of implementation. On the basis of the 
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mathematics achievement of Serbian eighth graders and of the findings about 
crucial characteristics of the mathematics curriculum for the Serbian primary 
school, obtained by the secondary analysis of the TIMSS 2003 assessment 
data, it is needed to make strategic thorough reconstruction of the mathema- 
tics curriculum by taking into account that modem informatics era requests 
some different conception and organizational solutions. 

Note. This article is a result of the project »Education for knowledge-based 
society« No. 149001 (2006-2010), financially supported by the Ministry for 
Science and Environmental Protection, Republic of Serbia. 
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Pa/tOBau AuTOHHjeBHh 

nOCTHEHyiiE H3 MATEMATHKE 
VHEHHKA OCMOr ?A3?EJ\A V CPBHJH 
H KAPAKTEPHCTHKE HACTABHOE HPOEPAMA MATEMATHKE 

AncmpaKm 
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y pa/iy ce pasMaxpajy riiaBHH peaynxaxH h o/ipet)eHe ne/iarouiKe HMnnHKauHje hc- 
xpa>KHBaH>a TIMSS 2003 peanHaoBanor y CpGnjH, y o6nacxH yxBpt)HBaH>a nocxnr- 
Hyha yHeHHKa ocMor paape/ia h 3 MaxeMaxHKe, y KOHxeKcxy nacxaBHor nporpaMa 
MaxeMaxHKe. YcxaHOBJBeHO je na cy yneKHUH ocmox paape/ia y CpGnjH nocxHXJiH 
peaynxax o/i 477 CKajiHHX noena h ca obhm peaynxaxoM ohh ce nanaae y o6nacxH 
cpc7iH>er MeI)yHapo/iHor pecjjcpcHXHor HHBoa. Haj6oJi>H peaynxax h 3 MaxcMaxHKC 
nocxHFHyx je y o6nacxH »anre6pa«, a HaJcnaGHjH pe3ynxaxH y o6nacxHMa 
»MepeH>e« h »no/iauH«. V OKBHpy /jecjjHHHcaHHX KorHHXHBHHX /(OMena, ocMauH y 
Cp6hJh nocxHXJiH cy HaJ6oji>e pe3ynxaxe y oKBHpy TioMena »pemaBaH>e pyxHHCKHx 
npo6neMa« h »3HaH>e HHH>eHHua h nocxynaKa«, a HaJcnaGHjH pe3ynxax y OKBHpy 
/lOMena »pe30H0BaH>e«. CxaxHCXHHKH 3HaHaJna pa3HHKa yxBptjena je 3a nocxHrnylie 
jieBojHHua H jienaKa, y OKBHpy TIMSS 2003 y3opKa y CpGnjH, xaxo ;ia je npocenan 
pe3ynxax /jeBojHHua 480 CKanHHX noena, /(ok je npocenan pe3ynxax /jenaKa 473 
CKannnx noena. nocxnrnyxn pe3ynxaxH oxBapajy 6pojna nnxaaa o ca^ipjKajy 
nacxaBnor nporpaMa MaxeMaxHKe y CpGnjn, n>eroBOM KBannxexy n peajiH3aiiHjH. 
Obh pexynxaxH Mory 6 hxh na o/ipetjenn nannH KopnmlieHH y nnjty ynanpetjefta 
nacxaBHor nporpaMa n nacxaBe MaxeMaxHKe y ocnoBHoj hikohh y CpGnjn. 

K/bynne peuu: TIMSS 2003, nocxnrnylie, .iiOMen ca.np>Kaja, KornnxHBne pa3HHKe, 
nonne pa3HHKe, nacxaBnn nporpaM MaxeMaxHKe. 



Pa^iOBan AnxoHneBHH 

nocTH:*:EHH.a yHAiijiixcii bocbmbix kjiaccob cepbckhx bikoji b 

OBJIACTH MATEMATHKH H XAPAKTEPHCTHKH 
yBEBHOH nPOTPAMMBI BO MATEMATHKE 
PeawMC 

B pa6oxe paccMaxpnBaioxcH raaBntie pexyntxaxti n onpe/ienenHBie 
ne^iarornnecKne nMnnnKaunn npoBeTiennoro b CepGnn nccne/iOBannH TIMSS 
2003 B o6nacxn BBMBnenna nocxHJKennn ynamnxca bocbmbix KnaccoB no 
MaxeMaxHKe, b KonxeKcxe yneGnon nporpaMMti no MaxeMaxHKe. ynamneca 
xaKinoHHxeiiBHBix KnaccoB BOCBMHJiexnnx niKon b CepGnn /joGhuhcb pexyntxaxa, 
paBHHiomerocH 477 OamiaM npe/inoJKeHHon niKanti, Koxoptin naxo/inxca b o6nacxn 
cpe^inero MeJiyiynapoTiHoro pecjjepenxnoro ypoBna. Jlynmnx pexyntxaxoB 
ynamnecH /joGhuhcb b o6nacxn antreOpti, a xy^jmnx b o6nacxax «H3MepeHne» n 
«/iaHHi>ie». B paMKax onpe/ienenHBix KornnxHBHBix ccjjep, BOCBMHKnaccnnKH b 
C epGnn nynninx pexyntxaxoB jio6mmch b ccjjepax «pemeHne pyxnnnBix npo6neM» 
n «3HaHne cjjaKXOB n nocxynKOB», a xy/jmero pe3ynBxaxa b paMKax ccjjepBi 
«yM03aKJiK)neHHH». CxaxncxnnecKn 3HanHMBi oxiranna Me>K/iy nocxH>KeHHaMH 
/leBoneK n ManBnnKOB, xaK nxo cpe/innii pe3yaBxax /leBoneK paanaexca 480 GaiiiiaM 
npe/iaoJKeHHon niKajiBi, b xo BpeMa kbk cpe/innii pexyiiBxax MaaBHHKOB paBnaexca 
473 OanjiaM. IIocxH>KeHHa ynamnxca oxKpBiBaiox MHoroHHcaeHHBie BonpocBi o 
co/iepacannax yneGnon nporpaMMBi no MaxeMaxHKe b CepGnn, a xaK>Ke o KanecxBe 
n peajiH3anHH nporpaMMBi. PexynBxaxBi nccae/iOBaHHa Moryx 6 bixb onpe/ieaeHHBiM 
o6pa30M HcnoiiB30BaHBi B peiiax noBBimenna acjicJieKXHBHOcxH yne6nBix nporpaMM 
no MaxeMaxHKe n caMoro nponecca oGynenna MaxeMaxHKe b BOCBMHnexnnx 
niKonax CepGnn. 

Kjuoueebie cjioea: TIMSS 2003, nocxH^enne, ccjiepa co.iiep>KaHHH, KornnxnBHBie 
oxjinnna, noaoBBie oxiranna, yne6naa nporpaMMa no MaxeMaxHKe. 





